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110 McEnight 



SOME COMPOUND ETYMOLOGIES 

The word etymology owed its origin to the idea that 
for each word there was one original true meaning ( Irv^ov ) 
which if discovered would show the real nature of the thing 
for which the Avord was the sign. In recent times, especially 
since the prevalence of faith in the invariability of the laws 
of sound change, attention has been shifted more to the forms 
of words, and the search for etymology has been in great part 
a search for the one original form of a word. The reaction 
from the old, fanciful etymologies based upon slight re- 
semblance in meaning, has been so violent that of late only 
grudgingly has weight been allowed to the interinfluence of 
words affecting form and meaning. In etymology, as in syn- 
tax, preference has ordinarily been given to the explanation 
which does not involve an assumption of outside influence. 
In recent years I have found reason to dissent somewhat from 
the prevailing opinion. In reading I have met with a number 
of interesting words which are more satisfactorily explained 
by the assumption of a compound rather than a simple ety- 
mology. A systematic search should reveal a great number 
of additional examples. 

Let me illustrate by means of a word of recent formation. 
The name pen x is often used in place of penitentiary. 
The use of this colloquial word is to be explained in great 
part by the well known tendency in speech to clip long words, 
as illustrated by such established words as cab and mob. But 
it does not seem at all likely that the clipped form pen would 
have come into such general use if it had not had the added 
suggestive force caused by associating the word mentally 
with a word of different origin, the word pen meaning 'an 
enclosure for animals'. The word ravenous may be cited as 
another illustration. The recognized etymology of this word 
derives it through the French from the Latin rapina. The 
meaning of the word, however, seems to have been reinforced 
by association, call it folk-etymology if you will, with the 
name of the bird raven. 

1 The word pug for pugilist has an analogous development. 
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The kind of compound etymology in question obviously 
originates in confused homonyms. The existence of homo- 
nyms is in part to be explained by the analogical force which 
tends to bring together words originally independent when 
they have points of resemblance in form or in meaning. The 
majority of homonyms, however, even when identical in form 
or in pronunciation, still retain distinct meanings. In fact 
the source of the punster's humor lies in the incongruity 
arising from the application of the wrong meaning to one of 
these ambiguous forms. The two Old English verbs, cleofan 
and clifian have produced the modern homonym cleave. The 
confusion in form is complete, but the two original meanings 
remain distinct. In the same way the Old English verbs 
lottan and lettan have yielded the modern homonyn, let, in 
which there is a fusion of forms without a confusion of mean- 
ings. In other instances, however, especially when there is 
similarity in the meanings of words which have produced 
homonyms, the fusion has included meaning as well as form. 
For instance, take the modern verb bid. Here we have a word 
derived from two independent words of which not only the 
forms have coalesced, but the meanings have become inextri- 
cably tangled. 

The three homonyms cited owe their origin to the coales- 
cing of two independent words both of them native. A 
greater number of English homonyms originate in the coal- 
escing of a borrowed word with a native English word or 
with another borrowed word. Professor Jespersen 2 has 
given an interesting discussion of this phase of speech-mix- 
ture resulting from the importation of Danish and French 
words into English and the confusion of these words with na- 
tive words similar in form. On account of the freedom with 
which words have been borrowed, the English language is 
particularly rich in homonyms and affords a large number of 
examples of the form of compound etymology referred to, in 
which independent words have coalesced not only in form but 
in meaning. 

2 Growth and Structure of the English Language, pp. 69 ff. and 
95 ff. 
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The following list of etymologies, gathered somewhat at 
random, contains a number of words of which the double 
derivation is recognized and a number of additional words 
not so explained in the authoritative works on etymology. 

afraid. This form is in origin the perfect participle of the 
Anglo-French afraye -r., and appears in English from 1330 
on. See NED. The native word afeard to some extent main- 
tains an independent existence, due probably to the influence 
of the noun fear. For the most part, however, it seems to have 
coalesced with the French word, which the Old English afcered 
would come closely to resemble in sound if the usual meta- 
thesis took place, as in 0. E. gaers, Mod. E. grass, 0. E. fersce, 
Mod. E. fresh, etc. 

allow. This word is borrowed from the French. In the 
French alone - r have coalesced two independent words; Lat. 
allaudare, Lat. allocare. 

avale, availe. The native English afalle, intr. 'fall down', 
which appears from 1000 to 1420 A. D., and its later transi- 
tive form, seem to have coalesced in great part with the similar 
word of French derivation, 0. F. avaler. 

bailey. 'Court of a castle'. In this word are fused two 
independent words: 1) M. E. bayle, 0. F., bail, baile, bailie, 
of doubtful origin; 2) M. E. baillie, 0. F. baillie, late Lat. 
bajulia. See NED. 

bid. The confusion of the words from 0. E. beodan and 
from 0. E. biddan, which is mentioned above, has long been 
recognized. 

blethely. M.E. blethli, 0. E. blea\>, 'weak', 'gentle', 
'timid', seems to have coalesced with the derivative from 0. E. 
bltpe. See NED. 

bound. The different meanings of this adjective are to be 
explained by the double derivation of the word, from O.N. 
buinn, 'ready', 'destined', and the perfect participle of O. E. 
bindan, meaning 'tied', 'fastened'. See NED. 

business. This word which is derived from the 0. E. 
(North) besiynis, is regularly used in the English translation 
of Froissart's Chronicle to translate the French besogne, 3 

2 Cf. Berners's translation of Froissart's Chronicle: — 
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pi. besognes. This common French word is not borrowed as 
an independent word into English, an omission probably to 
be explained by assuming that it coalesced with the first ele- 
ment in the M. E. bisynesse. The English word had the mean- 
ing 'anxiety', 'solicitude 3 , 'care', as early as 950, but in 
this meaning it was probably reinforced by the influence of 
the French word, and the later development in meaning, — 1) 
'a task appointed or undertaken', 'function', 'occupation', and 
2) 'a person's official or professional duties as a whole', 
'stated occupation', 'trade', (NED. meanings 11 and 12) — 
finds its most natural explanation in the assumption that the 
French word had coalesced with the English word of like 
sound and similar meaning. This assumption derives plaus- 
ibility from the fact that the earliest cited instances of the 
word with the meanings mentioned, are respectively from the 
years 1385 and 1487. See NED. 

cinder. This word is a composite one from 0. E. sindor, 
'slag of metals', and 0. F. cendre, 'ashes'. 

dear. In the popular mind there is confounding of the 
two words with this spelling and pronunciation : I. O. E. 
deore, dtore, 1) 'glorious', 'noble', 2) 'beloved'; II. 0. E. deor, 
1) 'brave', 'bold', 'hardy', 2) 'hard', 'severe', 'heavy', 'griev- 
ous'. Cf. 'dearest foe', 'dear me'. 

defile. The hybrid compound, Lat. de -\- 0. E. fylan, was 
influenced in form by M. E. defoulen, later defogle, a word 
coming through French from Latin. See Skeat, Etymol. 
Diet. 

ch. 7. shewed hym all her nede and besynesse = lui montrait sa 
besogne. 

ch. 29. to speke of the besynes = pour parler de la besogne. 

ch. 351. howe he mygbt do in all his besynesses =: comment il 
pourrait maintenir de ses besognes. 

ch. 352. to ordayn for their besynesse z= de ordonner nulles de 
leurs besognes. 

ch. 398. the besynes of Gaunt = les besognes de Gand. 

ch. 431. enformed of the said besynes = informes de celle besogne. 

Ill, ch. 22. (Engl, transl. IV, p. 100) On their maister's busynesse 
= besogner et marchander. 

ch. 22. who had also to do at Parys for certayne busynesse = lequel 
avait aussi affaire a Paris pour ses besognes. 

ch. 63. parte of her busynes = grand'foison de ses besognes. 
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defy. NED. recognizes two distinct verbs with the same 
form ; one derived through the French from Lat. dis -+- fldare, 
the other answering phonologically to Lat. defcecare, defecare, 
but having no cited equivalent in French. The second word 
appears in such expressions as "the rost to defye" (P. PL 
A Prol. 108) and "your stomake to defye" (Sq. of L. Degre, 
761). The meaning of the word from dis -j- fldare seems cer- 
tainly to have been influenced by that of the second word. 
Such an assumption offers the most natural explanation for 
the contemptuous force in the word defy. In the Promptua- 
rium Parvulorm (1440 A. D.) appears the definition, Dyf- 
fyyn, or vtterly dyspysyn, vilipendo. Ralph Roister Doister 
says, "I defy him", where the context indicates a meaning 
that can hardly have been derived in full from defy in the 
sense 'renounce allegiance'. In Harman's Caueat of Ware- 
ning (1567) p. 22, we read, "The Husband men vtterly defye 
them ' ', where the reference is to low vagabonds. The word has 
a force not existing in the corresponding word of opposite 
meaning, affy. It seems possible to derive from this second verb, 
in part at least, not only the meanings given in NED. under 
v 2 , but most of those under v 1 . The word chalenge (Lat. 
calumniare) offers a somewhat analogous development, and 
such a word as mod. French cotospuez illustrates the way the 
meaning might develop. 

In this connection I should like to suggest that the inter- 
jection fie, of onomatopoetic origin, contributed to the con- 
temptuous force of defy and possibly in turn was influenced 
by defy ? 

fauel. Professor Skeat has pointed out how the word 
favel, 'flattery' (Lat. fabula) and favel (Germ, fait) 'the 
color of a horse', have come together, cf. Skeat ed. P. Plowm. 
vol. II, p. 31. 

fret, 'ornament', M. E. fretten, 0. F. freter, is influenced 
by M. E. fretien, O. E. fraetwan. See Skeat, Etymol. Diet. 

horrid. This word of classical derivation, which is cited 
in NED. from 1590 on, seems to have quite supplanted the 
earlier word, hory, horry, (O. E. horu, horw-, 'dirt', 'filth') 
which was not infrequent before 1500; cf. horwed, 'unclean', 
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(Clannesse, v. 335). It seems possible that the meaning of 
the older word may form an element in the meaning of the 
later word. 

hardy. The French derivative is probably reinforced by 
the native adjective hard, which in 0. E. poetry expresses the 
idea of 'strength', 'courage', but in later English is not used 
with this meaning, probably due in part at least to the in- 
clination to distinguish from hardy. 

hired man, hired girl. In these distinctively American ex- 
pressions, there seems to appear besides the meaning 'a man 
serving for hire' (O. E. hyrian), a second meaning, 'a member 
of a household', (0. E. hired), a meaning which does not sur- 
vive independently later than 1425 A. D. ; cf . hirdman, hired- 
man in NED. 

jolly. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this word 
from 0. F. jolif, joli was associated with the word joy, as 
shown by the frequent spelling joyly, and the meaning was 
permanently affected. 

lollard. Professor Skeat has pointed out (P. Plowm. vol. 
II, p. 126) how the meanings of three distinct words combine 
in this one word; Engl, loller, Low Lat. lollardus, Lat. lolia. 

main. In NED. this word is derived from two elements; 
0. E. maejen, sb. and O. N. megen, megn. Skeat in his 
Etymol. Diet, derives it from 0. F. maine, magne. Perhaps 
all three elements enter into the composition of the word. 

mystery. The tangle of meanings in mystery, in which 
coalesce English derivatives from Lat. mysterium, magister, 
and ministerium, has never been satisfactorily straightened 
out, — one is tempted to say, is mysterious. 

nephew. In this word have coalesced 0. E. nefa, and 0. F. 
neveu. 

parsley. This word represents a fusion of 0. E. petersilie 
with O. F. peresil, both derived from Lat. petrosilium. 

pen, pug, and ravenous have been spoken of above. 

plot. In this word there is a seemingly inextricable tangle 
of meanings. See NED. under plot, plat, and plait. 

pluck. In this verb there is possibly a combination of two 
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independent words; 0. E. ploccian, pluccian, pop. Lat. pluc- 
care. The subject, however, is obscure. 

polite. This adjective is used in the sense, 'courteous', 
'of refined manners', from about 1762 on. See NED. The 
development of meaning is analogous to that in the modern 
colloquial smooth. It is hard, however, to abandon the idea 
that the meaning has been affected by conscious association 
with the Greek word appearing in political, etc., that the 
development in meaning may have been to some extent like 
that in urbane. 

rest. In this form have coalesced three independent words : 
1) O. E. rest, 2) F. rester, Lat. restdre, 3) 0. F. restaier. See 
NED. 

rich. The use of rich to indicate pecuniary prosperity, 
while not unknown to 0. E., probably owes its prevalence to 
the imported cognate form riche from the French. 

rely. The French derivative relye, meaning 'to bind to- 
gether', has been influenced in meaning by the native lie. 
For an earlier use of this word cf . P. Plowm C X, 81, to rubbe 
and to rely = 'to wash and mend' (re-\-ligare) , where Skeat 
translates rely as 'reel'. 

secure. The 0. E. sicor, 'certain', later sicker, lost its inde- 
pendent existence because confounded with the later borrowed 
form of the same Latin word, secure. 

silly. In this word there seem to have coalesced two inde- 
pendent native words ; O. E. sedlice, syllic, and 0. E. smlig. 

straight. The word strait (Lat. striatum) in such ex- 
pressions as 'strait gate', 'strait and narrow way', is at least 
popularly confounded with the word straight (0. E. streht). 

tarry. This word of native origin and meaning 'pull', 
'pluck', 'irritate', and hence 'delay', has evidently been af- 
fected by the O. F. targer. See Skeat, Etymol. Diet. 

vile, villain. These two words of independent origin in- 
fluenced each other in meaning. Cf . 
Houncurteis ne willi be, 
Ne con I nout on vilte. Dame Siriz, 45, 46. 
The word vilte is evidently used in contrast with curteis, 
a use more appropriate for vileinie. On the other hand, see 
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Same no vilani 

Ne bede I }>e non. Dame Siriz, 128, 129. 

Additional examples of double etymology have been cited 
by Jespersen (op. cit. pp. 69, 95). It should not be a diffi- 
cult task to bring together a much longer list than the one 
here presented. 

The exact extent to which, in cases of double etymology, 
the different elements have contributed to the meaning, it 
is not possible to estimate precisely. The confounding of 
words, however, commonly called a form of folk-etymology, 
is familiar in modern times. It has played an important 
part in the history of a considerable number of important* 
words. It seems reasonable to suppose, also, that in earlier, 
pre-literary stages in the history of language, when folk- 
etymology in its operation was less restricted by the forces of 
learning, this confounding of words was going on and may 
serve to explain some of the obscure points in the early devel- 
opment of words. 

The principle involved in double etymologies, two inde- 
pendent words coalescing in one, is interesting also since it 
has served, to some extent at least, as a countervailing force 
to the tendency for one word to serve a number of independ- 
ent functions, to express a variety of meanings, in the case 
of doublets, to differentiate into independent words. 

Ohio State University. George H. McKnight. 

4 In addition to the words cited above see the discussion of the 
word passive in Greenough & Kittredge, Words and Their Way* in 
English Speech. 



